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The  Changing  External  Environment 

Previewing  the  affairs  of  the  University  in 
The  Principal's  Report  ig6g-yo,  I  noted  in¬ 
creasing  alarm  in  both  provincial  and  fed¬ 
eral  governmental  circles  about  the  escala¬ 
ting  costs  of  universities.  We  are  all  aware, 
if  we  have  followed  the  daily  press,  that 
this  alarm  about  the  cost,  not  only  of  the 
university  but  of  all  education,  has  in¬ 
creased  during  the  past  12  months.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  governments  everywhere  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  pressure  for  economy  by  quite 
sudden  real  cut-backs  in  spending  without 
giving  any  clear  indications  of  the  altered 
priorities  and  without  having  allowed  the 
time  necessary  to  carry  through  carefully 
planned  improvements  and  reallocations  in 
the  utilization  of  resources. 

In  Ontario  a  major  immediate  impact  of 
this  change  in  attitude  has  fallen  first  on 
graduate  studies,  the  most  expensive  area 
of  activity.  In  January  1971  the  Committee 
on  University  Affairs  recommended  a  new 
set  of  restrictions  on  the  growth  of  gradu¬ 
ate  studies.  These  new  restrictions,  coming 
nine  months  after  the  government  had  an¬ 
nounced  the  value  of  the  unit  grants  for 
1971-72,  have  seriously  upset  the  normal 
budgeting  and  planning  processes  of  the 
Ontario  universities.  They  include  limita¬ 
tions  on  support  from  various  sources  for 
graduate  students  and  an  absolute  freeze  on 
the  opening  of  new  graduate  programs 
pending  the  results  of  comprehensive  re¬ 
view  and  assessment  of  programs  already 
in  being  and  estimates  of  future  manpower 
needs  for  specialists  in  various  areas. 

Part  of  the  governmental  and  public  dis¬ 
enchantment  with  the  cost  of  university  ed¬ 
ucation  is  attributable  to  the  general  eco¬ 
nomic  climate.  It  is  now  clear  that  univer¬ 
sity  education  is  not  the  sure  job  ticket  that 
it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  buoyant  job 
markets  of  recent  years,  when  almost  every 
graduate  with  a  specialist  degree  could  take 
his  pick  of  several  jobs,  no  longer  exist. 
While  unemployment  among  university 
graduates  is  certainly  smaller  proportion¬ 
ately  than  for  the  rest  of  the  community. 


the  holder  of  a  degree  is  no  longer  guaran¬ 
teed  the  job  of  his  choice. 

Restraints  on  educational  spending  and 
uncertainties  in  the  job  market  are  just  two 
of  many  external  conditions  which  now  im¬ 
pinge  directly  on  the  university  and  its  fu¬ 
ture.  If  costs  are  to  be  cut,  the  activities  of 
various  universities  in  Ontario  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  subject  to  greater  co-ordination 
than  in  the  past.  The  Committee  of  Presi¬ 
dents  (now  called  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities)  has  itself  taken  an  initiative  in 
co-ordinating  the  development  of  graduate 
programs  so  as  to  avoid  wasteful  duplica¬ 
tion  in  this  expensive  area  of  activity.  New 
machinery  for  assessing  the  work  done  in 
each  discipline  through  the  university  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  established  in  recent  months 
and  is  now  getting  under  way.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  universities  have  been  presented 
with  the  Lapp  Report  on  Engineering  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Ontario  and  they  will  have  to  de¬ 
cide  how  they  are  to  respond  to  its  propo¬ 
sals  for  the  rationalization  and  future  de¬ 
velopment  of  engineering  education  at  the 
university  level.  If  the  universities  do  not 
themselves  find  ways  of  effectively  co-ordi¬ 
nating  their  activities  in  order  to  avoid  ob¬ 
vious  and  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  government  will 
find  ways  of  satisfying  itself  and  the  public 
that  such  co-ordination  is  being  carried  out. 
Whether  the  universities  can,  by  them¬ 
selves,  carry  out  the  needed  reforms  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen,  but  a  determined  effort 
must  now  be  undertaken. 

The  dramatic  changes  in  climate  which 
have  occurred  in  the  past  year  have  brought 
into  sharp  focus  the  fundamental  issues  for 
Queen's,  as  for  other  universities  in  On¬ 
tario.  Our  general  direction  is  inevitably  af¬ 
fected  by  these  external  factors  and  we  are 
now  entering  a  new  period  of  rapid  change 
and  uncertainty.  The  basic  question  is: 
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How  far  will  we  be  able  to  set  and  hold  to 
our  own  course  within  the  overall  limita¬ 
tions  and  pressures  imposed  on  us  from 
outside? 

There  are  many  other  questions  related 
to  this  fundamental  one.  How  much  auton¬ 
omy  and  self-determination  can  we  manage 
to  retain?  How  much  central  direction  must 
we  reluctantly  accept?  And  how  much  cen¬ 
tral  initiative,  that  we  think  will  be  damag¬ 
ing,  can  we  successfully  resist?  Central  di¬ 
rection  can  come  in  two  ways.  First,  it  can 
come  by  administrative  fiat  directly  from 
the  government  and  the  Department  of 
University  Affairs.  Secondly,  it  can  come 
from  the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities  as 
a  result  of  collective  decisions  by  the  uni¬ 
versities  themselves  about  policies  that  will 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  work  of  the 
universities  as  a  whole.  The  latter  kind  of 
direction  often  results  from  the  knowledge 
that,  if  the  universities  cannot  act  co-opera¬ 
tively  and  voluntarily,  necessary  decisions 
will  be  made  for  them  directly  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Within  the  University,  central  direction 
of  any  kind  tends  to  be  resented  as  impro¬ 
per  interference,  and  this  reaction  is  often 
directed  with  as  much  feeling  against  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities  as  it  is 
against  the  Minister  of  University  Affairs 
or  the  government. 

All  universities  now  face  a  large  new 
challenge  —  to  preserve  desirable  forms  of 
diversity  and  autonomy  while  co-operating 
with  reasonable  efforts  to  achieve  co-ordi¬ 
nation  and  economy  in  the  university  sys¬ 
tem  as  a  whole. 


University  Government  and 
Internal  Developments 

The  structure  and  processes  of  university 
government  at  Queen's  continue  to  change 
in  an  evolutionary  way.  Since  its  new  con¬ 
stitution  came  into  effect  in  the  fall  of  1968, 
the  Senate  has  continued  to  give  leadership 
to  the  processes  of  constructive  reform  in 
the  light  of  new  and  changing  circum¬ 
stances.  In  the  past  year,  ten  students  elec¬ 
ted  on  a  Faculty  basis  have  been  added  to 
the  membership  of  the  Senate.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Alma  Mater  Society  or  his  dele¬ 
gate  also  became  an  ex  officio  member.  This 
brings  to  15  the  total  number  of  students  in 
the  Senate.  In  addition,  students  now  sit  as 
full  members  of  every  Faculty  Board  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  arrangements  worked  out  in¬ 
dependently  to  suit  the  circumstances  pre¬ 
vailing  in  each  Faculty.  The  participation  of 
substantial  numbers  of  students  as  full 
members  of  the  Senate  and  Faculty  Boards 
is  strengthening  the  effectiveness  of  these 
bodies  and  at  the  same  time  has  done  much 
to  consolidate  the  atmosphere  of  good  will 
in  which  students  and  staff  should  work  to¬ 
gether  for  the  common  purposes  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

In  view  of  this  growing  participation  of 
students  in  academic  departments.  Faculty 
Boards  and  the  Senate,  it  was  natural  that 
the  question  of  student  representation  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  legally  the  senior  or¬ 
gan  of  government  in  the  University, 
should  arise.  Since  1969,  the  Rector,  who 
sits  ex  officio  on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  has 
been  a  student.  However,  in  the  fall  of 
1969,  the  Alma  Mater  Society  asked  for  ad¬ 
ditional  student  representation  on  the 
Board  and  also  requested  that  Board  meet¬ 
ings  should  be  opened  to  the  public.  A 
number  of  legal  as  well  as  practical 
difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  quick  action 
on  these  requests.  A  committee  of  the 
Board  was  established  and  after  careful 
study  of  all  legal  and  other  implications  of 
these  requests,  and  discussions  with  the 
A.M.s.  President,  the  Rector  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  faculty  and  the  Faculty  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Board  decided  that  it  was  not 


practical  at  this  juncture  to  seek  amending 
legislation  which  would  permit  changes  in 
formal  student  (and  faculty)  representation 
on  the  Board.  It  also  decided  that  meetings 
should  remain  closed.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  Board  agreed  to  invite  the 
A.M.s.  President  and  two  immediate  past- 
presidents,  together  with  three  members  of 
faculty,  to  attend  all  meetings  as  observers 
and  to  participate  fully  in  discussion,  but 
without  vote.  The  Board  also  decided  to 
publish  a  summary  of  Minutes  following 
each  Board  meeting,  so  that  the  university 
community  as  a  whole  would  be  fully  in¬ 
formed  about  its  activities. 

One  of  the  most  significant  activities 
affecting  the  policy  of  the  University  is  the 
work  of  the  special  Senate  Committee  on 
Grievance,  Discipline  and  Related  Matters, 
established  in  January  1970.  After  a  wide 
canvass  of  opinion  and  thorough  discus¬ 
sion,  the  Committee  presented  an  interim 
report  to  the  Senate  in  January  1971,  with 
the  intention  of  bringing  a  final  report  to 
the  Senate  in  June.  The  interim  report  is  a 
thoughtful  and  detailed  analysis  of  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  students,  fac¬ 
ulty  and  other  staff  within  the  university 
community  and  their  external  rights  and 
responsibilities  as  individuals.  It  deals  with 
a  number  of  specific  issues  relating  to  the 
confidentiality  and  release  of  information 
about  members  of  the  academic  commu¬ 
nity,  recruitment  on  campus,  privacy  of 
personal  records,  r.c.m.p.  and  other  police 
on  campus,  etc.  The  interim  report  propo¬ 
ses  a  system  for  handling  grievances  and 
discipline  within  the  University  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  combine  the  traditional  informal 
processes  which  have  long  prevailed  at 
Queen's  with  certain  new  formal  proce¬ 
dures  in  a  mix  appropriate  to  each  particu¬ 
lar  case.  The  object  is  to  ensure  that  "stu¬ 
dents,  faculty,  non-academic  staff  .  .  .  are 
able  individually  and  collectively  to  resist 
pressures  and  to  dispute  penalties  which 


are  inconsistent  with  their  rights  or  the 
rules  by  which  the  University  is  governed." 

The  Senate  Committee  has  invited  com¬ 
ments  on  the  interim  report  from  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  university  community  before 
preparing  its  final  recommendations.  I  am 
sure  that  the  whole  University  appreciates 
very  much  the  effort  which  Dean  Watts  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  committee  have  made 
in  sorting  out  the  fundamental  considera¬ 
tions  which  govern  the  life  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  as  a  society.  It  is  undoubtedly  impor¬ 
tant  nowadays  to  have  the  procedures  set 
down  as  clearly  as  possible  and  in  a  form 
easily  available  to  students  and  staff. 

Considerable  progress  has  also  been 
made  with  respect  to  other  governmental 
arrangements  and  procedures  within  the 
University.  The  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
has  brought  forward  a  constitution  which 
will  establish  the  structure  of  graduate 
studies  and  research  within  the  University. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Appointment, 
Promotion,  Tenure  and  Leave  has  brought 
forward  drafts  of  procedures  governing  the 
appointment  of  heads  of  departments  and 
of  deans.  These  proposals  are  now  under 
discussion  in  the  university  community. 

The  past  year  has  also  seen  a  major 
change  in  our  arrangements  for  governing 


university  residences.  A  new  Residences 
Board  has  been  established  as  a  committee 
of  the  Senate  with  responsibility  for  admis¬ 
sions  policy  and  for  developing  satisfying 
student  life  in  all  of  the  men's  and  women's 
residences  operated  by  the  University.  The 
Men's  Residence  Board  and  the  Ban  Righ 
Board  will  become  sub-committees  of  this 
new  board.  The  need  for  the  new  board 
emerged  as  the  number  and  variety  of  resi¬ 
dences  expanded.  In  recent  years  we  have 
added  apartments  for  married  students  on 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  Boulevard  and  a 
residence  for  senior  undergraduate  men  on 
Earl  Street.  The  residence  on  the  West 
Campus  will  operate  on  a  co-educational 
basis  and  places  will  be  made  available  for 
women  in  the  graduate  residence  attached 
to  the  Students'  Memorial  Union.  Future 
plans  include  more  married  student  hous¬ 
ing  on  the  West  Campus  and  apartment- 
style  units  on  Wellington  Street.  With  all  of 
this  variety  in  student  housing,  an  overall 
Residence  Board  operating  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Senate  seemed  to  be  the  best 
method  of  assuring  the  development  of 
consistent  policies.  Under  these  new  ar¬ 
rangements,  financial  and  other  business 
functions  have  been  assigned  to  the  admin¬ 
istrative  officers  of  the  University,  who  are 
directly  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  in  regard  to  these  matters. 

The  Council  of  the  University  has  also 
been  examining  its  future  role.  The  council 
is  an  advisory  body  whose  membership  in¬ 
cludes  all  University  Senators  and  Trustees, 
as  well  as  an  elected  membership  of  96.  The 
Review  Committee  has  investigated  a  num¬ 
ber  of  possible  activities  which  would  assist 
the  work  of  the  University  and  will  report 
to  the  Council  in  1972.  The  Special  Council 
Committee  on  Admissions  has  completed 
its  report,  and  this  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Senate  of  the  University  for  consideration 
in  the  fall  of  1971.  This  is  a  most  important 
and  difficult  area  of  concern,  and  the  Coun¬ 
cil  Committee's  work  will  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  development  of  policy 
at  Queen's. 


Senior  Appointments 

During  the  past  year  several  important  ap¬ 
pointments  were  made  in  the  senior  admin¬ 
istrative  ranks.  In  January  we  were  pleased 
to  announce  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Robert 
J.  Uffen  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science,  to  be  effective  July  1,  1971.  Dr. 

Uffen  has  had  a  distinguished  career  in  the 
academic  world,  in  government,  and  as  a 
consultant  to  industry.  An  eminent  geophys¬ 
icist,  he  became  first  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Science  at  the  University  of  Western  On¬ 
tario  in  1965  and  from  1969  until  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  Queen's  he  was  Chief  Science 
Advisor  to  the  Federal  Cabinet. 

Mr.  David  H.  Bonham  was  appointed 
Vice-Principal  (Finance)  to  succeed  Mr.  L. 

G.  Macpherson,  who  will  relinquish  his  du¬ 
ties  in  that  office  on  September  30,  1971, 
his  normal  retirement  date.  Mr.  Mac¬ 
pherson  has  rendered  outstanding  service 
to  Queen's  over  a  period  of  38  years  as 
teacher  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  as  first 
Dean  of  the  reorganized  School  of  Business, 
and  as  Vice-Principal  (Finance)  during  the 
critical  years  of  rapid  growth  after  1965. 

Mr.  Bonham  has  been  at  Queen's  since 
1965  as  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  and 
in  the  School  of  Business.  Fie  has  also 
served  as  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Princi¬ 
pal  and,  since  September  1970,  as  Assistant 
Vice-Principal  (Finance). 

Mr.  James  M.  Courtright  was  appointed 
to  the  new  position  of  Vice-Principal  (De¬ 
velopment  and  Information),  with  respon¬ 
sibilities  including  administrative  direction 
of  the  capital  campaign  and  its  follow-up. 
The  campaign  itself  is  discussed  later  in 
this  report. 


Convocation  Arrangements 

Finally,  in  this  annual  review  of  internal 
developments,  I  must  note,  with  a  degree  of 
sadness,  departure  this  year  from  a  tra¬ 
dition  which  has  been  part  of  the  experience 
of  most  living  graduates  of  Queen's.  For  the 
first  time  in  recent  history.  Convocation 
ceremonies  were  not  held  in  Grant  Flail.  As 
the  University  continued  to  expand,  the 
number  of  Convocations  increased  over  the 
years.  In  1968  there  were  six  Spring  Con¬ 
vocations.  This  year,  to  ensure  that  no 
single  ceremony  would  be  uncomfortably 
long,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  eight.  The 
limited  capacity  of  Grant  Hall  has  meant 
for  a  number  of  years  that  the  demand  for 
tickets  from  relatives  and  friends  of  gradu¬ 
ates  could  only  be  partially  satisfied.  Recent 
requirements  of  the  fire  marshal  reduced 
seating  capacity  there  from  1,120  to  945.  It 
was  therefore  eventually  decided,  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  but  with  the  full  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  graduating  classes  of  1971,  that 
Convocations  should  be  held  this  year  in 
the  new  Jock  Harty  Arena,  a  part  of  the 
new  Physical  Education  Centre,  which  can 
seat  more  than  3,000.  Arrangements  this 
year  had  to  be  experimental,  but  I  am 
happy  to  report  that,  in  general,  everyone 
seemed  pleased  with  the  new  setting.  The 
additional  seating  capacity  was  well  used 
by  relatives  and  friends  of  the  graduates 
and,  for  the  first  time,  members  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  could  be  admitted  without  re¬ 
striction  to  hear  distinguished  Convocation 
speakers. 

The  ceremony  itself,  with  individual 
hooding  of  each  degree  candidate  and 
"dubbing"  by  the  Chancellor,  has  remained 
unchanged. 
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Curriculum  and 
Academic  Development 

Following  careful  consideration  of  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Principal's  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Teaching  and  Learning,  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  has  now  carried 
through,  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  its  Cur¬ 
riculum  Committee,  a  major  reform  of  its 
curriculum  which  will  be  offered  to  stu¬ 
dents  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1971.  The  re¬ 
visions  represent  the  most  extensive  over¬ 
haul  of  these  degree  programs  undertaken 
since  the  early  1930's.  The  revised  curricu¬ 
lum  offers  greater  flexibility  and  freedom  of 
choice  to  students  in  the  combinations  of 
courses  acceptable  for  degree  purposes  and 
also  makes  it  easier  for  the  student  who 
changes  his  mind  part  way  through  to 
move  into  another  program  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  loss  of  time  and  effort. 

The  new  curriculum  is  presented  in  more 
detail  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  for  1971-72.  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  here,  however,  that  it  represents 
a  substantial  achievement.  The  process  of 
major  revision  of  this  sort  is  complex  and 
time-consuming,  and  has  involved  a  great 
deal  of  effort  on  the  part  of  both  students 
and  faculty.  That  the  result  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  within  18  months  of  receiving  the  in¬ 
itial  report  is  a  matter  for  congratulations 
to  all  concerned. 

In  the  University  as  a  whole,  we  have 
given  much  attention  to  the  need  to  im¬ 
prove  the  efficiency  and  the  quality  of  our 
academic  work  in  every  way  possible. 

During  the  past  year,  enrolments  in  the 
various  courses  have  been  reviewed  and  all 
deans  are  now  working  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  courses  enrolling  very  few  students, 
except  where  these  courses  are  essential  to 
the  completeness  of  a  program.  We  have 
gone  some  distance  towards  reducing  the 
number  of  very  large  classes,  particularly  in 
first  year.  This  was  one  of  the  major  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Principal's  Committee 
on  Teaching  and  Learning,  but  much  more 
remains  to  be  done. 


The  Senate  has  also  authorized  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  existing  counselling  services  to  fill  a 
gap  identified  by  the  Committee  on  Teach¬ 
ing  and  Learning  between  purely  academic 
counselling  provided  by  Faculty  offices  and 
therapeutic  counselling  provided  through 
the  Fiealth  Service.  The  new  service,  to  be 
operated  as  a  pilot  project  under  the  auspi¬ 
ces  of  the  Department  of  Psychology,  will 
emphasize  career  counselling  and  assist 
students  in  choosing  academic  programs 
consistent  with  their  personal  goals.  It  will 
operate  on  an  experimental  basis  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  one  year. 

All  departments  in  the  Faculty  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Science  are  now  reviewing  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Lapp  Report  mentioned 
above,  the  study  of  engineering  education 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  sponsored  by 
the  Committee  of  Presidents  of  Ontario 
Universities  (now  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities)  and  published  in  February 
1971.  The  Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
will  now  have  to  decide  which  recommen¬ 
dations  to  urge  its  member  universities  to  ac¬ 
cept  and  which  to  reject.  On  the  whole,  the 
report  is  favourable  to  Queen's  and  its  rec¬ 
ommendations  correspond  quite  closely 
with  our  own  plans  for  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Faculty.  But  there  are  many  im¬ 
plications  for  all  aspects  of  engineering  ed¬ 
ucation,  and  these  must  be  fully  examined 
in  relation  to  the  health  of  the  system  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  their  impact  on  Queen's. 


student  Affairs  and 
Student  Services 


With  the  completion  of  the  new  Physical 
Education  Centre  in  time  for  use  by  stu¬ 
dents  returning  to  the  campus  in  the  fall  of 
1970,  Queen's  once  again  was  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  full  range  of  athletic  and  recreational 
facilities,  including  elements  such  as  squash 
courts  not  previously  available.  The  new 
expanded  facilities  are  getting  very  active 
use  and  the  higher  level  of  activity  has 
required  a  restructuring  of  the  way  our  ath¬ 
letic  programs  are  directed  and  adminis¬ 
tered.  The  old  Athletic  Board  of  Control, 
which  was  in  effect  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Alma  Mater  Society,  was  no  longer  ade¬ 
quate  machinery  to  deal  with  the  needs  of 
the  much  larger  student  body  we  now  have. 
Accordingly,  a  new  system  of  administra¬ 
tion  has  been  developed  and  is  in  operation, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  controlling  body 
is  now  in  final  stages  of  discussion  in  the 
Senate.  This  body  is  called  the  University 
Council  on  Athletics  and  is  responsible  to 
the  Senate  for  all  matters  concerning  ath¬ 
letics.  It  decides  on  the  division  of  student 
athletic  fees  among  five  committees  respon¬ 
sible  respectively  for  Recreation  Services, 
Men's  Intercollegiate  Athletics,  Women's 
Intercollegiate  Athletics,  Men's  Intramural 
Athletics,  and  Women's  Intramural  Ath¬ 
letics.  Each  of  these  committees  includes 
wide  student  representation,  as  well  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  faculty  and,  in  the  case  of 
intercollegiate  committees,  the  Alumni  and 
Alumnae  Associations. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  Elrond  College  is  under  way  and  its 
facilities  will  be  available  for  students  in 
the  fall  of  1972.  This  major  student  housing 
co-operative  results  from  the  initiative  of 
the  Alma  Mater  Society,  backed  with  sub¬ 
stantial  University  financing.  The  a.m.s. 
has  now  embarked  on  another  major  hous¬ 
ing  enterprise  in  association  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  this  case,  the  University  leases 
houses  which  it  owns  to  the  a.m.s.,  which 
in  turn  handles  the  leasing  arrangements 
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with  groups  of  students.  Student  tastes  in 
housing  arrangements  have  become  ex¬ 
tremely  varied,  and  the  housing  provided 
under  a.m.s.  auspices  helps  to  broaden  the 
choice  available.  Other  developments  in 
housing  are  noted  below  in  the  section  on 
our  building  program  and  campus  plan¬ 
ning. 

A.M.S.  co-operation  with  the  University 
in  the  field  of  housing  and  athletics  has 
been  matched  this  year  by  significant  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  important  area  of  student 
employment  opportunities. 

Because  the  Province  of  Ontario  Student 
Aid  Program  (posap)  assumes  summer  earn¬ 
ings  as  an  important  part  of  the  support  of 
the  student's  university  costs,  and  because 
summer  jobs  are  increasingly  difficult  to 
find,  we  have  established  an  expanded  stu¬ 
dent  employment  office  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  David  G.  Wroe.  His  efforts  have 
been  supplemented  by  the  students  them¬ 
selves  in  setting  up  the  "Job  Bank." 

Job  Bank  has  been  established  primarily 
to  find  short-term  work.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
using  its  facilities  students  who  have  not 
been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  regular 
summer  employment  will  be  able  to  ar¬ 
range  a  succession  of  part-time  jobs 
throughout  the  summer.  Students  regis¬ 
tered  with  Job  Bank  are  experienced  in  a 
very  wide  variety  of  fields,  and  through  the 
use  of  computerized  records  it  has  been 
possible  to  match  their  skills  with  the  needs 
of  potential  employers. 

In  developing  the  program  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  excellent  co-operation  from  Kings¬ 
ton  radio  and  television  stations,  which 
have  recorded  short  "commercials"  by  stu¬ 
dents  registered  with  Job  Bank.  These  com¬ 
mercials  are  broadcast  free  of  charge  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals.  The  Kingston  Whig-Stand¬ 
ard  has  also  provided  free  space  in  its 
classified  advertisement  section.  It  is  most 
encouraging  that  local  businesses  have  re¬ 
sponded  so  enthusiastically  to  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  students  help  themselves. 


Queen's  students  also  responded  prompt¬ 
ly  to  the  challenge  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  through  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  the  youth  of  Canada  to  create 
employment  opportunities  for  themselves 
this  summer.  They  were  asked  to  identify 
tasks  of  social  significance  and  suggest  how 
the  special  talents  of  young  people  could 
best  be  used  to  carry  out  these  tasks.  The 
government  offered  to  provide  up  to  $15 
million  to  fund  those  proposals  approved 
by  Mr.  Pelletier's  office.  The  offices  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Employment,  the  Alma  Mater  Society, 
the  Student  Volunteer  Bureau  and  my  own 
office  helped  to  co-ordinate  the  submission 
of  applications  to  the  Opportunities  for 
Youth  program  by  preliminary  screening  of 
all  schemes  to  ensure  that  they  were  in  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Pelletier's  proposal.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  effort  we  avoided  wasteful  du¬ 
plication  and  diminished  considerably  the 
formidable  appraisal  process  undertaken  by 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Event¬ 
ually  some  35  projects  were  approved,  in¬ 
volving  a  total  of  more  than  350  Queen's 
students.  About  two-thirds  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  worked  in  the  Kingston  area,  while 
one-third  were  engaged  in  projects  which 
they  initiated  elsewhere  in  the  province. 

A  particularly  noteworthy  proposal  was 
made  by  Mr.  Charles  Kelly,  a  fourth-year 
student  in  Political  Studies  and  Director  of 
the  Student  Volunteer  Bureau.  Throughout 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1970-71,  the  Bureau 
had  some  350  volunteers  working  in  25  so¬ 
cial  service  agencies  in  Kingston.  No  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  by  the  Bureau  to  impose  on 
the  public  fanciful  student  ideas  on  which 
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areas  of  our  community  need  special  atten¬ 
tion.  Instead,  the  Bureau  invites  existing 
social  service  agencies  to  identify  activities 
in  which  students  could  be  involved.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  final  screening,  orientation 
and  training  of  volunteers  rests  with  the 
employing  agency.  Through  this  program 
students  have  found  outlets  for  their  talents 
in  local  hospitals,  penitentiaries  and 
church  organizations. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Kelly  anticipated  the  action 
of  the  federal  government,  and  when  the 
Opportunities  for  Youth  program  was  an¬ 
nounced,  he  was  in  a  position  to  make  a 
specific  proposal.  His  plan  received  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  grant  of  any  group  in  Canada 
($75,000)  and  was  described  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  appraisers  as  the  best-organized 
submission  presented  to  the  government.  A 
total  of  73  students  enlisted  in  this  program 
to  work  with  six  major  service  agencies. 


Building  Program  and 
Campus  Planning 

As  I  have  already  noted,  the  new  athletic 
complex,  including  the  Jock  Harty  Arena  as 
well  as  expanded  swimming  and  gymna¬ 
sium  facilities,  was  completed  in  time  for 
use  by  students  arriving  for  the  fall  term  in 
1970.  Construction  has  continued  through 
the  year  on  the  first  two  phases  of  Duncan 
McArthur  Hall  for  the  Faculty  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  main  academic  and  administra¬ 
tion  building  was  occupied  early  in  October 
1970,  although  the  steam  line  providing 
heat  from  the  central  heating  plant  was  not 
operational  until  early  December.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  a  mild  autumn  and  temporary 
measures  kept  the  new  building  habitable 
until  the  steam  was  connected.  Construc¬ 
tion  of  the  second  phase  of  the  academic  fa¬ 
cilities,  the  social  centre  and  the  residence, 
has  continued  with  every  indication  that 
they  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  Sep¬ 
tember  of  1971-  In  order  to  facilitate  com¬ 
munications  between  the  West  Campus  and 
the  main  campus,  the  University  has  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  Public  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Kingston  to  provide  free  bus  service 
for  students  and  staff  travelling  between 
the  two  locations. 

A  good  start  was  made  during  the  winter 
on  preparation  of  the  site  for  the  new  sta¬ 
dium  on  the  West  Campus.  Meanwhile,  the 
old  stadium  field  was  covered  with  gravel 
to  provide  additional  parking  space,  as  had 
been  agreed  with  the  City  of  Kingston 
when  their  consent  was  obtained  for  the 
closing  of  Lower  Albert  Street.  This  former 
street  will  be  the  site  of  the  new  Arts/Social 
Science  Complex,  which  has  now  proceeded 
to  the  detailed  drawing  stage. 

The  new  Mining  Building  is  under  con¬ 
struction  and  is  scheduled  to  be  ready  early 
in  1972.  This  building  is  designed  to  meet 
the  long-term  needs  of  the  Mining  Depart¬ 
ment  and  provide  room  for  future  expan¬ 
sion.  Additional  space  available  at  the  out¬ 
set  will  provide  room  for  the  Industrial  Re¬ 
lations  Centre  and,  on  a  temporary  basis. 
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part  of  the  Geology  Department.  The  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  Centre  has  occupied 
space  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Douglas 
Library,  which  will  now  be  used  to  provide 
much-needed  breathing  space  for  the  cata¬ 
loguing  division  of  the  library. 

An  extension  of  the  Geology  Building 
(Miller  Hall)  has  now  reached  the  detailed 
drawing  stage.  Following  the  precedent  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  planning  of  the  Arts/Social 
Science  Complex,  a  study  of  future  use  of 
the  Campus  Road  area  (bounded  by  Nicol 
Hall,  Carruthers  Hall,  Summerhill,  Arch 
and  Union  Streets)  was  made  before  de¬ 
tailed  planning  proceeded  on  the  Geology 
Building  extension. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  achieved, 
in  co-operation  with  Kingston  General  and 
other  hospitals,  towards  the  establishment 
of  the  complex  organization  which  will  be 
required  to  administer  the  projected  Health 
Sciences  Centre.  The  first  stage  of  construc¬ 
tion,  involving  the  addition  of  two  floors  to 
the  Connell  Wing  of  Kingston  General 
Hospital,  is  nearing  completion.  The  next 
order  of  priority  is  the  construction  of  a 
modern,  functional  ambulatory  (outpatient) 
clinic.  Specifications  for  this  are  expected  to 
get  governmental  approval  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  and  it  is  hoped  that  construction  can 
begin  early  in  1972. 

Planning  consultants  have  developed  a 
detailed  concept  for  a  University  Centre. 

Full  discussion  of  these  proposals  within 
the  university  community  will  lead  later 
this  year  to  the  necessary  planning  policy 
decisions.  We  hope  then  to  proceed  with 
planning  in  detail  the  facilities  to  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

I  have  already  referred  to  student  initia¬ 
tives  in  the  field  of  housing  and  the  general 
trend  towards  providing  an  increasingly 
wider  variety  of  types  of  housing  to  suit 
different  student  preferences.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  the  Ontario  Student  Housing  Cor¬ 
poration  has  agreed  to  proceed  with  the 
calling  of  proposals  for  a  further  residence 
to  provide  124  apartment  units,  mainly  for 


married  students.  It  will  be  a  15-storey 
tower  situated  in  the  central  area  of  the 
West  Campus  and  is  to  be  completed  in 
1972. 

The  City  has  been  assured  through  the 
chairman  of  its  Housing  Sub-Committee 
that  Queen's  recognizes  a  community  of  in¬ 
terest  with  the  city  in  meeting  housing 
needs,  and  these  must  be  studied  as  a  whole 
on  a  co-operative  basis  so  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  City  are  working  together  and 
not  at  cross  purposes  in  their  planning. 

The  joint  committee  of  the  Board  and 
Senate  on  Campus  Planning  has,  in  the 
past  year,  been  particularly  attentive  to  the 
detailed  planning  of  university  grounds  and 
parking  facilities  in  such  a  way  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  convenience  and  appearance  are 
served  equally  well. 
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Capital  Campaign 

The  success  of  the  University's  programs 
outlined  in  the  section  on  the  building  pro¬ 
gram  and  campus  planning  will  depend 
very  largely  on  the  contribution  of  individ¬ 
ual  and  corporate  friends  and  alumni  to  the 
Queen's  Capital  Program,  which  has  been 
under  way  over  the  past  year.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  L.  G.  Greenwood,  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Canadian  Imperial  Bank 
of  Commerce,  who  is  chairman  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  campaign,  and  Mr.  Douglas  Annan, 
chairman  of  the  alumni  campaign,  more 
than  1,500  volunteers  are  actively  working 
to  canvass  corporations  and  individuals  for 
their  support.  The  main  canvass  of  the 
business  community  is  in  the  final  stages, 
and  many  generous  contributions  have 
been  received.  At  the  present  time  (summer 
1971),  $4.5  million  has  been  raised,  an 
amount  representing  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  $6.5  million  target.  The  students  of 
this  University  have  pledged  $500,000  of 
this  amount.  A  large  majority  of  the  alumni 
canvassed  to  date  have  pledged  contribu¬ 
tions,  but  much  of  the  work  of  canvassing 
remains  to  be  done.  Up  to  the  present,  ap¬ 
proximately  one-half  of  the  alumni  target 
of  $1  million  has  been  accomplished. 

The  support  of  the  graduates  and  friends 
of  Queen's  will  be  invaluable  as  we  endeav¬ 
our  to  continue  to  make  a  distinctive  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  education  of  young  Canadi¬ 
ans  in  the  rapidly  changing  circumstances 
of  the  1970's.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary 
to  strive  strenuously  to  achieve  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  campaign.  The  University  has 
been  fortunate  to  persuade  Mr.  Jim  Court- 
right  to  assume  the  position  of  Vice-Princi¬ 
pal  (Development  and  Information),  the 
duties  of  which  include  the  general  admin¬ 
istrative  direction  of  the  campaign  and  its 
follow-up. 
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Registration  and  Student  Aid 

This  past  year  most  undergraduate  pro¬ 
grams  at  Queen's  were  considered  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  limited  enrolment  —  that  is,  they  were 
programs  for  which  the  number  of  qualified 
applicants  exceeded  the  number  of  places 
available.  The  number  of  places  available 
was  based  on  the  enrolment  projection  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Senate  and  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  University  Affairs  on  De¬ 
cember  1,  1969.  During  the  admission  pro¬ 
cess,  every  effort  was  made  to  ensure  that 
actual  enrolment  would  be  the  same  as  the 
projected  enrolment  submitted  the  previous 
year,  and  this  aim  was  generally  achieved 
in  the  case  of  undergraduate  registration. 
Graduate  enrolment  fell  short  of  the  projec¬ 
tion  by  about  6%. 

The  number  of  students  seeking  admis¬ 
sion  to  undergraduate  programs  remained 
high,  and  it  is  clear  that  Queen's  retains  its 
position  as  a  desirable  university  to  attend. 
Approximately  9,000  applied  for  admission 
to  the  first  year  as  full-time  undergraduate 
students  and  over  1,200  as  transfers  from 
other  institutions  or  in  a  variety  of  other 
categories.  While  the  first-year  enrolment 
seems  small  in  relation  to  the  large  number 
of  applicants,  many  students  apply  to  three 
or  four  universities.  With  the  restriction  in 
enrolment,  a  significant  number  of  students 
technically  qualified  for  admission  had  to 
be  refused. 

A  Secondary  School  Liaison  Officer  posi¬ 
tion  was  established  in  the  Registrar's 
Office.  This  officer  and  other  officers  of  the 
admissions  organization  actively  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  University  Information  Program 
which  involved  visits  to  many  secondary 
schools  throughout  the  province,  when 
some  5,500  high  school  students  in  small 
groups  were  informed  about  the  various  as¬ 
pects  of  Queen's  programs.  The  number  of 
students  visiting  the  campus  increased  over 
that  of  previous  years. 


Total  intramural  enrolment  increased  by 
7  %  over  the  1969-70  session,  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  7. 5  %  in  undergraduate  enrolment 
and  4  %  in  graduate  enrolment.  There  was  a 
13 .8  %  drop  in  first-year  registration  in  the 
General  b.a.  program  and  an  increase  of  46% 
in  the  Honours  b.sc.  Faculty  of  Education 
registration  increased  by  53  % . 

The  Student  Awards  Office  was  very  active 
during  the  session,  counselling  students  re¬ 
garding  financial  aid.  The  following  summa¬ 
rizes  the  extent  to  which  students  were  assis¬ 
ted  financially: 

^  2,700  Queen's  students  received  assis¬ 
tance  totalling  $3,163,000  from  the  Ontario 
Student  Awards  Program  in  1970-71 .  The 
average  award  was  $1,172  and  was  com¬ 
prised  of  an  average  Ganada  Student  Loan  of 
$544  and  an  average  Ontario  Grant  of  $628. 

A  further  160  students  from  provinces  other 
than  Ontario  received  Canada  Student  Loan 
assistance  totalling  $126,000  and  averaging 
$788. 

^  438  students  obtained  assistance  from  the 
University  Student  Loan  funds  totalling 
$101,500  and  averaging  $225. 354  of  these 
loans  totalling  $72,200  were  on  a  short-term 
basis  (i.e.,  90  days  or  less).  The  remaining  84 
loans  totalling  $29,300  were  for  longer  pe¬ 
riods. 

^  154  students  were  given  assistance  from 
the  various  bursary  funds  available  to  the 
University,  totalling  $26,700  and  averaging 
$175. 

^  Entrance  Scholarships  totalling  $116,700 
were  given  to  201  students.  These  awards 
ranged  in  value  from  $1,800  to  $150  and 
averaged  $715. 


Summary  of  Financial  Operations 

As  is  commonly  known.  Queen's  Univer¬ 
sity,  together  with  other  provincially  assis¬ 
ted  universities  in  Ontario,  depends  for  up¬ 
wards  of  95%  of  its  operating  budget  on 
funds  generated  by  a  provincial  formula 
which,  in  1970-71,  provided  $1,650  per 
weighted  unit  of  enrolment.  (This  amount 
includes  government  grants  and  student 
fees.) 

While  the  system  has  many  merits  as  an 
objective  and  relatively  impartial  method  of 
allocating  funds,  it  places  a  premium  on 
growth  and  therefore  puts  universities  such 
as  Queen's,  which  are  growing  relatively 
slowly,  in  a  slightly  disadvantageous  posi¬ 
tion.  This  factor,  combined  with  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  continued  modest  increases  in  the 
Basic  Income  Unit,  will  cause  financial 
stringencies  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead.  For  these  reasons,  we  will  have  to  be 
very  concerned  with  the  financial  implica¬ 
tions  of  our  various  programs  and  will  have 
to  examine  our  system  of  internal  resource 
allocation  very  carefully. 

In  1970-71  the  operating  revenue  of 
Queen's  University  was  budgeted  at 
$28,637,000,  with  actual  operating  revenue 
being  $28,869,000,  an  increase  of  approxi¬ 
mately  12%  over  the  previous  year.  As 
noted  above,  the  largest  single  item  in  oper¬ 
ating  revenue  was  the  Province  of  Ontario 
grant  of  $23,173,000,  representing  about 
80%  of  total  operating  funds.  The  balance 
of  operating  revenue  was  comprised  pri¬ 
marily  of  student  fees,  although  there  were  a 
variety  of  miscellaneous  revenue  items. 

On  the  expenditure  side,  the  operating 
budget  for  1970-71  provided  for  total  ex¬ 
penditures  of  $28,738,000,  thus  involving  a 
deficit  of  $101,000.  Actual  expenditures 
were  $28,908,000,  slightly  in  excess  of 
budget  because  of  a  grant  in  lieu  of  taxes 
paid  to  the  City  of  Kingston  and  not  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  original  estimates.  Apart 


from  this  special  item,  the  University  stayed 
within  its  expenditure  limits  during 
1970-71.  As  a  matter  of  information,  it  may 
be  noted  that  operating  expenditures  in¬ 
creased  by  $3,086,000  in  1970-71,  repre¬ 
senting  a  level  about  12%  higher  than  in 

1969- 70.  The  final  results  for  the  1970-71 
year  show  an  operating  deficit  of  only 
$39,000  against  the  budgeted  figure  of 
$101,000. 

The  foregoing  figures  do  not  reflect  reven¬ 
ues  or  expenditures  for  the  Faculty  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  which  during  1970-71  was  financed 
under  special  governmental  arrangements. 
In  that  year  the  Faculty  of  Education  had 
total  expenditures  of  $1,916,000,  represent¬ 
ing  an  increase  over  1969-70  of  23%.  It  is 
expected  that  the  budget  for  this  Faculty 
will  be  fully  integrated  into  the  University's 
operating  budget  as  such.  During  the  year 

1970- 71  gross  expenditures  in  these  areas 
amounted  to  $3,012,000. 

Capital  expenditures  on  land,  buildings 
and  equipment  continued  at  a  high  level 
during  1970-71,  amounting  to  $10,979,000, 
of  which  $9,575,000  or  88%  was  provided 
from  provincial  government  sources.  The 
major  projects  accounting  for  these  expend¬ 
itures  were  the  Physical  Education  Centre, 
the  Faculty  of  Education,  and  an  addition  to 
the  Central  Heating  Plant. 
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Without  going  into  the  detail  of  the  en¬ 
dowment  and  trust  accounts,  it  may  be  rel¬ 
evant  to  observe  that,  during  1970-71,  ex¬ 
penditures  from  externally  assisted  re¬ 
search  funds  totalled  $6,076,000,  consti¬ 
tuting  an  increase  of  $755,000  over  1069-70. 
Research  expenditures  have  continued  to 
show  a  rapid  rate  of  increase,  in  keeping 
with  the  general  growth  in  graduate  pro¬ 
grams  within  the  University  over  the  past 
few  years. 

While  the  total  financial  activities  of  the 
University  require  very  large  sums  of 
money,  it  is  evident  that  the  University  is 
not  in  a  period  of  financial  prosperity.  The 
present  level  of  annual  increases  from  pro¬ 
vincial  government  grants  are  substantially 
less  than  the  amounts  required  to  keep  pace 
with  general  price  and  wage  increases.  This 
process  will  create  conditions  of  financial 
shortage  within  the  University.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  now  facing  Queen's  University,  as  far 
as  financial  matters  are  concerned,  is  to  a- 
dapt  itself  adequately  to  reductions  in  the 
rate  of  growth  of  its  operating  budget  with¬ 
out  damaging  the  essential  academic  and 
research  functions  of  the  University. 


Forward  Planning 

As  1  pointed  out  in  the  first  section  of  this 
report,  we  face  considerable  uncertainty 
about  the  degree  of  autonomy  we  will  be 
able  to  exercise  in  planning  for  the  future. 

In  September  1970  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Academic  Development  took  a  generally 
optimistic  attitude  in  this  matter  in  its  Re¬ 
port  No.  2  —  Academic  Development  at 
Queen's  University.  This  report  argued 
that,  since  enrolments  in  Ontario  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  double  again  between  1970  and 
1980,  there  would  be  plenty  of  room  for 
Queen's  to  decide  on  the  lines  of  its  own 
further  development.  "Existing  universities 
with  established  strength  and  recognized 
reputations  can  best  respond  ...  by  de¬ 
bating  their  long-term  goals  internally  and 
deciding  in  general  on  the  mix  of  activities 
which  is  appropriate  to  their  historical  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  their  resources  and  the 
scale  which  they  think  appropriate  to  their 
own  future  development.  The  university 
that  knows  its  own  mind  and  has  clear  ob¬ 
jectives  need  not  feel  threatened  by  changes 
in  the  system."  This  remains  the  approach 
of  Queen's  University  as  we  develop  our 
plans  for  the  longer  run. 

All  our  forward  planning  efforts  have 
been  directed  towards  a  balanced  mix  of 
graduate,  undergraduate  and  professional 
work  best  suited  to  our  circumstances.  So 
far  as  possible,  we  want  our  best  judgement 
of  the  contribution  Queen's  can  make  to 
the  understood  needs  of  province  and  the 
country  to  prevail.  We  can  be  most  effective 
in  doing  those  things  which  we  believe  we 
can  do  best  and  in  our  own  way.  We  will 
therefore  resist,  as  persuasively  as  we  can, 
attempts  by  external  forces  to  thrust  upon 
us  roles  which  we  feel  to  be  inappropriate 
and  ill-suited  to  the  best  use  of  our 
strengths  and  resources. 

In  view  of  the  difficult  financial  situation 
which  faces  us  for  1972-73,  some  special 
short-term  measures  are  required.  I  have 
therefore  appointed  a  small  Principal's 
Committee,  including  several  senior  acad¬ 
emic  members  of  the  University,  to  study 
the  principles  and  priorities  which  should 
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apply  on  a  university-wide  basis  as  the 
budget  for  1972-73  is  prepared.  Once  these 
principles  and  priorities  are  established, 
budgeting  will  proceed  in  a  normal  way. 

For  the  longer  run  we  must  also  study  the 
effect  of  conditions  very  different  from  and 
apparently  less  favourable  than  those 
which  have  prevailed  for  the  past  eight  or 
nine  years. 


The  Senate  Committee  on  Academic  De¬ 
velopment  has  established  a  Task  Force  to 
examine  all  the  implications  of  stabilizing 
enrolment  at  the  10,000-student  level  from 
1975-1980.  Our  most  recent  official  projec¬ 
tions  by  faculty  are  shown  in  the  table  fol¬ 
lowing. 


FULL-TIME  ENROLMENT 


The  table  below  is  taken  from  Report  No.  2  —  Academic  Development  at  Queen's  University 
approved  by  the  Senate  in  October  1970.  As  a  result  of  the  freeze  on  new  programs  and  other 
limitations  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  report,  the  graduate  enrolment  in  1971-72  is 
expected  to  be  about  100  less  than  the  figure  of  1,123  shown  here. 


Faculty  or  School 

1969170 

197011 

197112 

Arts  &  Science 

3572 

3804 

3948 

Applied  Science 

1336 

1349 

1377 

Health  Sciences 

557 

575 

549 

Law 

346 

365 

383 

Education  (b.ed.) 

220 

334 

700 

Business  (b.  comm.) 

406 

470 

495 

Total  Undergraduate 

6437 

6897 

7452 

Business  (m.b.a.) 

121 

127 

135 

Graduate  Studies  &  Research 

802 

840 

988 

Total  Graduate 

923 

967 

1123 

Total  Full-time  University 

7360 

7864 

8575 

NOTES 

1.  Figures  for  1969/70  are  actual  registrations  reported  to  the  Department  of  University  Affairs 
for  “graduate"  which  is  an  average  of  December  and  March. 

2.  Figures  for  1970/1  are  anticipated  to  be  close  to  the  count  on  December  1st. 

3.  Projections  for  1971/2  are  considered  firm  estimates  for  short-term  planning. 

for  December  1,  except 

Another  special  committee  is  looking  at  the 
feasibility  and  advisability  of  extending  the 
university  year  either  by  offering  a  second 
''early"  summer  school  in  May  and  June  or 
by  more  fundamental  alteration  of  the  past 
and  present  academic  schedule. 

These  special  studies  currently  under 
way  illustrate  the  major  uncertainties 
which  cloud  our  vision  as  we  try  to  look 
and  plan  ahead.  The  Commission  on  Post- 
Secondary  Education,  of  course,  is  trying  to 
do  this  for  the  whole  province  and  trying  to 
relate  the  needs  for  university  expansion  to 
other  needs  that  can  be  met  by  Colleges  of 
Applied  Arts  and  Technology  and  other 
post-secondary  institutions.  With  the  re¬ 
cent  reorganization  of  the  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment,  all  post-secondary  education  has 
been  included  in  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Minister  and  Department  of  University  Af¬ 
fairs.  Certainly  this  arrangement  will  make 
it  possible  to  plan  the  development  of  var¬ 
ied  opportunities  for  our  young  people  on  a 
sensible,  overall  basis.  There  is  a  danger, 
however,  that  the  distinct  roles  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  and  other  institutions  will  become 
blurred.  This  would  be  unfortunate,  and  the 
presidents  of  Colleges  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Technology  are  even  more  concerned  than 
are  the  university  presidents  to  avoid  such 


a  result.  Effective  education  can  only  be 
achieved  by  more,  rather  than  less,  careful 
definition  of  the  role  and  objectives  of  each 
type  of  institution.  We  will  continue  to  look 
at  the  particular  possibilities  for  develop¬ 
ment  at  Queen's  in  relation  to  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  all  other  post-secondary  institu¬ 
tions  so  that  we  make  the  most  effective 
contribution  we  can  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
Canada  and  Canadians. 
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